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Chats With the Editor 
The Policeman 

Sat Down 


Myrtle exploded the minute she 
stepped through the door. “That teacher!” 
she exclaimed. “He’s the most unfair thing 
we ever had to suffer under!” 

“Now, now,” soothed mother. “What's 
all the trouble about? Last time you talked 
about him you said he was ever so nice.” 

“That was then!” Myrtle answered. “He 
sure wasn’t today. Josephine and I were 
talking during social science. Mr. Martin 
caught us and told us to see him after 
school. That was all right. What burns me 
up was that when we went to talk to him 
he just told Josephine he hoped she would 
remember not to talk any more, but he 
made me stay half an hour and then gave 
me a theme to write. It’s not fair. If we 
both talk we both ought to get the same 
punishment.” 

To Myrtle’s great disappointment, mother 
didn’t seem the least bit excited by the 
dreadful news. “Sit down,” she said. “I'll 
tell you about a man I used to know. 

“His mame was Mr. Brown,” mother 
began, sitting beside Myrtle. “He often had 
to travel between two cities that were only 
a few miles apart. The speed limit was 35 
miles per hour. Mr. Brown drove as fast as 
he liked. One day a police car stopped him. 
He was given a ticket, went to court, and 
paid a fine. 

“A fine is enough punishment for most 
people, as you know, but this fine had no 
effect on Mr. Brown. He had plenty of 
money, and he went on driving as fast as 
before. In a day or two a policeman stopped 
him again. Once more he paid a fine. This 
happened several times. I know Mr. Brown 
well, and he told me the story. 

“Well, the policeman that patrolled that 
section was worried. He was sure that 
some day Mr. Brown would have an acci- 
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dent. The usual punishment for speeding 
meant nothing to him. The policeman de- 
cided to try something else. 

“The next time he saw Mr. Brown speed- 
ing, he stopped him as usual. But this time, 
instead of giving Mr. Brown a ticket he 
went around to the right-hand door, got 
in, and sat down. ‘Nice day, isn’t it, Mr. 
Brown?’ he said. “Tell me how your wife 
is, and how your children are getting on 
at school.’ He stayed in that car twen 
minutes just talking about this and thaf¥ 
and Mr. Brown had to stay right there till 
the policeman left. He told me, ‘I really 
slowed down after that. I didn’t want to 
waste another twenty minutes talking to a 
policeman.’ ” 

Myrtle chuckled. “Pretty clever cop.” 

“Exactly,” said mother. “He was wise 
enough to realize that, while a fine is ample 
punishment for most drivers, it meant noth- 
ing to Mr. Brown. A twenty-minute talk 
meant a lot. I think Mr. Martin may be 
trying to do the same thing—give each of 
you the punishment you need.” 

“But I don’t see ” began Myrtle. 

“One minute,” said mother. “I don’t 
know Josephine. She may be a very good 
girl who just happened to talk this once, 
and the teacher feels a few words of cau- 
tion is all she needs. Then again, the teacher 
may know that if he punishes her she’ll get 
angry and sulk around for the next week 
or two. I’ve had teachers tell me they didn’t 
punish their worst students. The children 
made such a fuss, it was too much trouble 
for the teachers. They let them do what they 
wanted and waited hopefully for the day 
they would finish the grade and be gone.” 

“I hope Mr. Martin doesn’t feel that way 
about me,” said Myrtle, suddenly worried. 

“I’m sure he doesn’t,” said mother. “He 
gave you a pretty stiff punishment because 
he knows you’ve got good sense. You real- 
ize you had it coming to you. You'll do 
what he assigned, and you'll not get your- 
self into trouble the same way again.” 





Myrtle felt a bit comforted with hid 


“Maybe Mr. Martin’s not so bad after all,’ 
she smiled. “He did promise us a surprise 
on Friday, come to think of it. Guess I’d 
better hurry and get at that theme.” 


Your friend, 


a a Waxesel? 











Was Mr. Tucker a missionary—or a murderer? 





The Legs in the Trunk 


By INEZ STORIE CARR 


peg boys were packed in the back seat 
of Mr. Floyd Tucker’s Ford, and there 
were two more in front. The springs were 
hitting bottom at every bump. 

Mr. Tucker, printer at the Southwestern 
Junior College Press in Keene, Texas, had 
not planned for ten passengers. But when 
that many young people gathered around 
and begged him to take Ba Ingathering 
one Saturday night, he said, “Pile in if you 
can.” 

“Please let two of us ride in the trunk,” 
pleaded sixteen-year-old Jerry, who had at 
least two boys on his lap. 

“O.K., boys, you can try the trunk if you 
leave the lid up,” said Mr. Tucker, and 
pulled off to the side of the road. The two 


Mr. Tucker didn't think the people in the passing 








boys ran around and huddled in the trunk. 

After several miles, Mr. Tucker said, 
“Wonder how Jerry and Dwight are getting 
along back there. Guess I'll pull off onto this 
side road and see.” 

“How you boys doing back here?” he 
called as he came around the side of the car. 

“It’s very cold,” said fourteen-year-old 
Dwight. “We want the lid down. We can 
work the latch from the inside if we need 
to get out.” 

To make sure, Mr. Tucker slammed the 
lid shut and the boys popped it open sev- 
eral times. 

“Well, we'll try it for a while, boys. It’s 
only twenty miles now to Arlington,” Mr. 

To page 16 


car would tell the police what was in his trunk. 


JOHN CGOURLEY, 
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DID MARY WIN? 


By ELVA B. 


OU are real nice chickens,’ Edwin said 

to his audience in the back yard. One 
hen fluffed her feathers and the rooster 
flapped his wings, then tossed back his head 
and crowed. 

Edwin adjusted the two crutches under 
his arms. He had just finished rehearsing his 
speech for the contest. The chickens had 
listened to it twice, and Edwin felt that he 
did it much better today than yesterday. 

If only he could win the prize—if only. 
But there mustn't be any if. He must win for 
two special reasons. He looked down at his 
worn-out shoes, for they were one of the 
reasons why he must win. 

The crutches tapped along the path, and 
Edwin’s wasted limbs swung between them 
as he started back to school. 

Edwin wasn’t the only one who hoped to 
win the contest. Mary was working very 
hard on her speech, too. Only yesterday the 
teacher had graded the compositions and 
had said that Edwin’s and Mary’s were best. 
Now the prize depended on who did better 
with the speech at the contest. 

Tap, tap, tap. That must be Edwin com- 
ing now. 

“Hi, Mary!” Edwin’s kind face smiled 
around the corner. After the two had chat- 
ted a few minutes, Mary asked, “Well, do 
you expect to win the prize tomorrow?” 

Edwin replied, “No, I dom. But I wish I 
might, because 

“Because why?” Mary asked. 

“I can’t go to school if I don’t.” 

Mary’s eyes shifted to a spot across the 
school grounds. She hadn’t expected this 
answer, for she couldn’t imagine that going 
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to school depended on winning a prize for 
a ten-minute speech. Then Edwin con- 
tinued. “We have no money to buy books, 
and these shoes can’t drag me to school 
another term.” 

Mary was shocked. She knew Edwin and 
his mother were poor, but she hadn’t thought 
of anyone’s being so poor he couldn’t go to 
school. She saw Edwin brush the back of 
his hand across his eyes. 

“Mother says God will work it out for us 
some way and I’m trying to believe.” Edwin 
tried to smile when he said that. 

When Mary was alone again she tried to 
forget the reason Edwin had told her for 
wanting to win, for she had a reason all her 
own why she wanted to win. Only last 
night big brother Ned had said, “I'll be 
proud of my little sister when she walks 
away with that prize.” 

Now she was trying to give herself rea- 
sons why she was just as much entitled to 
the prize as Edwin. It was true that Edwin 
had had polio, but did that mean he should 
have special favors all the time? 

“Edwin has an equal chance to get the 
prize and maybe he will win,” Mary rea- 
soned, and her heart felt easier as she went 
to her home that night. 

After Mary had gone to bed she looked up 
through the curtains to the stars and thought 
how strange it was that for evening worship 
daddy had read the text, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” Now the words of the 
text connected themselves with the contest 
and the prize and her friend who needed 
the prize so much. “Bear ye one another's 
burdens.” The words had more meaning 
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than ever before. There was almost a sting 
in them. She had wanted so much to make 
a great sacrifice to show Jesus she loved Him, 
but she didn’t want to bear this burden for 
Edwin. 

Edwin needed the money, but Mary 
wanted the honor the winner would receive. 
Money for shoes and books. That really was 
a big reason. Her brother would praise her 
if she won, and he would be proud of her. 
Edwin needed shoes and a whole year of 

@ 2001 What was a bit of praise and honor 
compared to that! Then, as Mary had often 
done when there was a problem to be 
solved, she slipped out of her bed onto her 
knees and asked Jesus to make her willing 
to bear Edwin’s burden. 

When she was back in bed again there 
was a new and beautiful peace in her heart. 

Mary was in her schoolroom a few min- 
utes early next day and had a few words in 
private with her teacher. If anyone noticed 
the happy expression on her face he prob- 
ably thought it was because she was so sure 
of winning, but her teacher knew it was be- 
cause she had found happiness in bearing 
someone else’s burden. 


It was a good program and ended with 
the speech by Edwin and the awarding of 
the prize. Mary seemed as happy as anyone 
in the room, but Mary’s big brother waited 
at the door for her. 

“I came to hear your speech and to see 
you win the prize, Mary. Why didn’t you 
speak?” He was disappointed and seemed to 
think someone hadn't been fair with his 
sister. 

Then Mary explained that she had asked 
for her name to be taken off the program so 
Edwin would be sure to win. Big brother 
looked puzzled, but Mary hurried to ex- 
plain. 

“It was that verse daddy read in worship 
last night, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,’ 
that helped me decide to give up my part 
in the contest.” 

Mary saw tears sparkle in big brother's 
eyes and she knew he understood and ap- 
proved. 

Mary didn’t know that the gracious thing 
she had done not only helped Edwin solve 
his problem but it helped her big brother, 
too. For on that afternoon big brother Ned 
made his decision to be a Christian. 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Mary couldn’t sleep. At last she slipped out of bed and talked her problem over with Jesus. 
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While John ate 


Chapter 8: Trudging on Alone 


wut his heavy knapsack on his back 
and a stout walking stick in his hand, 
John turned southward toward Mukden, 
four hundred miles away. This was the third 
city on the list the aged minister had given 
him when he had begun his escape. 

As he trudged along, he suddenly saw 
Russian soldiers coming toward him out of 
the gloom. Hastily he turned aside onto the 
bare prairie. But the soldiers paid no atten- 
tion to him and passed on by, thinking no 
doubt that he was one of the farmers who 
lived around there. 

As he passed through the first village, 
people stared at him, wondering who he 
was and where he was going, but they asked 
no questions. Snow was falling fast as he 
left the village, and he found it difficult to 
keep on the road. 

Glancing back when he heard footsteps, 
John saw a Manchurian overtaking him. He 
was glad for some company, and hoped the 
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at the inn, a soldier stood near the door, waiting to arrest him when he left. 


stranger could guide him. Fortunately the 
man could speak a little Russian, and he 
pointed to a small footpath that branched 
off the main road. 

“Where are you going on that path?” 
John asked. 

“To Shwangcheng,” the man replied. 

“That is the place I wish to go,” John 
said. 

The man seized his arm and guided 
him onto the path. All day long they pressed 
forward together, passing through many vil- 
lages. Twice they stopped for food at way- 
side inns. But these were usually very cold, 
and the men did not stay long. In prac- 
tically every village they were surrounded 
by hungry, savage dogs. Now John’s stout 
stick proved to be a blessing, for with it he 
could keep the dogs at a distance. His guide 
also proved a great blessing, for he knew 
the short cuts and saved many miles of 
walking. 

The day began to fade, and the snow- 
storm grew worse. The men lost the road 
completely. There was no shelter in sight, 











ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


and John realized that he would have to 
keep walking or perish with the cold. The 
men reached a small clump of trees in a 
cemetery and rested in its shelter long 
enough to get their breath. Then they stag- 
gered on again. Half an hour later they 
found the road and followed it to a village. 

But they must go on, through the dark- 
ness and the storm. Suddenly, through the 
mists, they saw the barracks of a Russian 
railway guard. Before he knew where he 
was, John saw a Russian soldier passing so 
close that he could have reached out his 
hand and touched him. 

Shortly after this John and his guide 
reached a village where they hoped to spend 
the rest of the night. But as they walked 
down the narrow street, they found the 
gates of every inn closed. Near the end of 
the village they found one with an un- 
locked gate. They went into the courtyard 
and called to the owner to give them a 
place to sleep. But they were told there was 
no room. With sinking hearts they contin- 
ued down the street until at length they 
found themselves outside the city wall. 

A mule cart was passing into the town, 
so they turned and followed behind it into 
the courtyard of an inn. The owner said 
there was absolutely no room in his house, 
but finally he yielded to the travelers’ plead- 
ings and allowed the men to squeeze in. 

Although it was late, the cook soon ap- 
peared and set small wooden bowls in front 
of the new arrivals and filled them with 
something that looked like noodles. John 
sat cross-legged like the Manchurians, try- 
ing to eat with chopsticks for the first time, 
which caused much merriment to the other 
occupants of the room. 

There was a crowd of people in the 
room, and even some animals, but still it 


was very cold. John had no bedding, but the 
owner brought an old quilt on which he lay 
and slept till about three o'clock, when the 
cold woke him up. He and his companion 
then arose, paid the innkeeper, and left. The 
storm had ended and the moon shone down 
on a snowy landscape. It was extremely 
cold, and John had to run to keep from 
freezing. His eyes still smarted from the ef- 
fects of the dense smoke in the inn. As he 
ran, tears rolled down his cheeks and froze 
there. 

When at last the day dawned, the men 
still pressed on. Their road crossed the rail- 
road tracks near some barracks, but the sol- 
diers on duty evidently took the travelers 
for two Manchurians, and did not stop them. 
In the next village they paused at an inn for 
some food and to get warmed up. Late in 
the afternoon they came in sight of Shwang- 
cheng. It was their immediate destination. 
John was happy to see it. Continuous travel 
on foot was a new experience for him, since 
for many months he had done little physical 
exercise. As a result, his muscles were stiff 
and sore. 

In this town it was very important for 
him to find a place where he could rest a 
couple of days before continuing the jour- 
ney. But where could he find such a place? 
He had been told that there was an Advent- 
ist evangelist in the city, but he knew nei- 
ther his name nor his address. 

John told his guide that he intended to 
press on. The man promised to go a little 
way with him to guide him. Suddenly he 
pointed to a sign over a gate and exclaimed: 
“Jesua, Jesua!” Taking John by the arm he 
guided him into the courtyard of a Christian 
mission. It was not an Adventist mission, 
but the Christians there knew of the evan- 
gelist John wished to find. One of them 
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ELI TERRY, For MANY YEARS REGARDED 
AS THE LEADING CLOCKMAKER IN 
AMERICA, WAS BORN APRIL 13, 1772, 
IN CONNECTICUT. AFTER MAKING 
SEVERAL OIFFERENT PATTERNS, TERRY 
FINALLY DEVISED HIS “PERFECTED WOOD | 
SHELF CLOCK” WHICH WAS MANUFACTURED | 
BY THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
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TO TERRY, AND FAME TO HIS HOME 
STATE. AT RIGHT IS TERRY'S FIRST 
CLOCK, STILL IN EXISTENCE, MADE 
WHEN HE WAS ABOUT TWENTY YEARS 
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BOUT ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
YEARS AGO A GERMAN EDUCATOR NAMED 
FRIEDRICH FROEGBEL 
STARTED THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM 

OF EDUCATION. FROEBEL, WHO WAS 
BORN APRIL 21,1782, INSTITUTED MANY 
ACTIVITIES WHICH THE YOUNGSTERS 
OF TODAY ENJOY ~- SINGING, PLAYING, 
MODELING, PAINTING, WEAVING, AND 
LOOKING AT PICTURES 
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BORN THIS MONTH 


28-JAMES MONROE , /758 





went along to guide him to the house, which 
was perhaps half an hour’s walk away. Here 
John was made most welcome, and he and 
his Manchurian guide parted company. 

In this humble house, John rested for sev- 
eral days in order to gain strength for the 
long journey still before him. While here, 
he studied the Chinese language diligently 
so as to be able to make himself understood 
in the villages he would pass through. 

When the day came on which John must 
depart, the evangelist offered to accompany 
him to a nearby village where he was to give 
a Bible study. It was a walk of about twelve 
miles, and the men arrived just in time for 
supper. They were well received, and John 
was asked to conduct the evening service. 

Since his knowledge of Chinese was not 
good enough to permit him to preach, he 
made sketches with crayons to show the les- 
son he wished to teach. The people were de- 
lighted and asked him to stay in Manchuria 
and teach them the gospel. The idea ap- 
pealed to John, but he felt it was not safe to 
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remain in a land where the Russian police 
were active. Surely they would hear that he 
was a European and arrest him again. 

After spending the night in the village, 
John prepared to go. At dawn the evangelist 
walked out of the village with him, a prayer 
was offered, the men clasped hands, and 
John went on alone. Never before had he 
realized the full meaning of that terrible 
word—ALONE. 

Day after day he trudged along. Time 
after time he lost the road. The path led not 
far from the railway tracks and he was 
forced to make many long detours to avoid 
the soldiers at the guarded points. 

Late one evening he reached a village 
and entered the inn. As usual it was crowded 
with people. Many were curious as to who 
this stranger might be and asked him many 
questions. But his greatest desire was to be 
allowed to sleep. Suddenly he thought of 
the Chinese New Testament the minister's 
wife in Harbin had put into his bag. He got 
it out and asked, To page 17 
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ESTHER, 


the Chicken That Swam 


By GERALDINE SPINELLI 


7 was a young chick that belonged 
to Farmer John Plummer in Chedburgh, 
England. 

For some reason the other chickens didn’t 
like Esther. They pecked her till she was 
miserable. Once they almost killed her. 





This picture proves that Esther really could swim. 


The kindhearted farmer took pity on the 
lonely chick and put her in with the ducks. 
She was two months old at the time. 

Immediately Esther liked her compan- 
ions and they liked her. Two of the ducks 
became her extra-special friends. 

Of course the ducks wanted her to swim 
with them. At first she didn’t like getting 
her feet wet, but she kept on trying, and in 
a little while she was in the pond. By the 
time she was fourteen weeks old, she could 
swim quite well, in spite of the fact that she 
did not have webbed feet to help her, as 
the ducks did. 

And, of course, a chicken isn’t shaped 
like a duck. Esther's feathers were not as 
waterproof as a duck’s, either. So she sat 
much lower in the water than the ducks did 
and she tired more quickly. 

However, she worked out a plan. When- 
ever she got tired she would climb up on 
the back of the nearest duck and rest. The 
ducks didn’t seem to mind. 

On returning to land, Esther's two special 
friends would ruffle up her feathers with 
their bills to help her dry off. 

Sad to say, one night a fox came calling. 
Next morning Esther and both her friends 
were gone. But its nice to think that in 
their short lives those two ducks did so 
much to make a lonely chicken happy. 
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The strange events that made it possible to open 


A Clinic in Veracruz 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


D*: GONZALEZ was polite when Elder 
Robinson asked him for an Ingathering 
donation, but he didn’t sound as though he 
was ready to give anything. “I can’t see send- 
ing money to help people far away, when 
right here in Veracruz there are hundreds 
of people who are in need.” 

“Oh, wait just a minute, Doctor,” inter- 
rupted Elder Robinson. “You didn’t let me 
finish. You see, the money that is collected 
from our Ingathering campaign is dis- 
tributed fairly. Your people here in Mexico 
will get their share.” 

“But how about here in Veracruz? I'd like 
something I can see.” 

“Well, Doctor,” said Elder Robinson with 
a twinkle in his eye, “you will be interested 
to know that right now we are making plans 
for the establishment of a clinic right here.” 

The doctor’s eyes brightened and his 
smile broadened. “Wonderful!” he said. 
“Tell me more.” 

Elder Robinson told him all he could. 

“Well, Elder,” the doctor replied, “I don’t 
go to your church and I’m not a believer 
of your faith, but Seventh-day Adventists 
are doing a good work, and I'd like to help. 
I don’t mean just that I will give you money. 
But when you get the clinic established, 
I'd be willing to come over and help for 
an hour or two in the afternoons two or 
three times a week.” 

“That's a beautiful suggestion, Doctor.” 

The two men talked on for a few min- 
utes more. Then Elder Robinson had to 
hurry on with his Ingathering. 

Very soon plans began to materialize. The 
little building that was on the lot beside 
the church took on a new look. The men of 
the church cut down the weeds and 
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trimmed the lawn. The ladies of the Dorcas 
Society cleaned the windows and scrubbed 
the floor. 

One day Elder Robinson came back. He 
praised the members for the good work 
they had done, then went to call on his 
new friend, Dr. Gonzalez. 

“Good afternoon, Elder,” greeted the doc- 
tor. “What can I do for you?” 

“Well, Doctor, the building is finished,” 
replied the elder cheerfully. “Now we need 
to buy the equipment. If you have the time 
I'd like to have you come over and look 
at the place and tell me what equipment 
I should buy.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the doctor, “I'll be 
glad to. I'll meet you at three this after- 
noon. I have two or three more patients 
waiting to see me, then I can get away. Will 
three o'clock suit you, Elder?” 

“Fine,” agreed Elder Robinson. 

So at the appointed time the two met 
at the freshly painted little building beside 
the church. 

“Keep in mind, Doctor, we don’t have 
much money. I must get all I can for as little 
as I can. I have only 875 pesos. So if you 
can put only the things we really need on 
your list, I will appreciate it.” 

Dr. Gonzalez took out his pad and pencil 
and walked around the tiny three-room 
house. “This front room will make a nice 
waiting room for the patients. I won't put 
down chairs. Probably your church mem- 
bers have extra chairs around home and 
could donate all you need. We'll save our 
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As Elder Robinson watched, Dr. Gonzalez wrote down 
a list of the equipment the new clinic would need. 











money for the more important items. Let 
me see now ... we'll need an examination 
table.” 

The doctor continued making out his list, 
muttering to himself as he ambled from 
corner to corner. Finally, he handed the com- 
pleted list to Elder Robinson. 

“You will notice that some items have a 
check beside them. Buy those if you have 
enough money. Otherwise, you can do with- 
out them.” 
ee you very much, Doctor. Now I 

ill go. I have a friend who knows a man in 
Mexico City who owns a medical-supply 
house. Tomorrow we will go there and see 
what we can do. As soon as I can, I'll be 
back.” 

Next morning Elder Robinson and his 
friend José traveled together to Mexico City. 
It was José’s friend who owned the med- 
ical-supply house. Soon they were in the 
owner's office. 

“What brings you to the city?” the man 
asked José kindly. 

José told him and Elder Robinson handed 
him the list. Mr. Dolor de Ruiz, the owner, 
took it and looked it over carefully. All the 
time, Elder Robinson was hoping and pray- 
ing that the prices he would charge wouldn’t 
amount to more than the 875 pesos. 





“Well, friends,’ Mr. Dolor de Ruiz said 
at last, “I have written down the price of 
each piece of equipment on the list. Tell 
me, what do you need all these supplies for?” 

Thankful for the chance, Elder Robin- 
son told Mr. De Ruiz all about the clinic. 

“That's wonderful—really wonderful,” 
Mr. De Ruiz said. “What we need in this 
world is more people like you. You people 
are real Christians.” 

Elder Robinson glanced at the long list 
and the attached prices. When he saw the 
price of the examination table, his heart 
sank. It was 475 pesos. Just that one item. 
His few little 875 pesos wouldn't begin to 
buy everything. 

“Sir, could you please give me a total 
on these items?” he asked, trying to keep 
the waver out of his voice. 

“Surely, Elder,” said Mr. De Ruiz. He put 
his horn-rimmed glasses back on his nose 
and hurried over to the adding machine. 
Soon he returned. 

Elder Robinson felt weak when he saw 
the total—1604 pesos. He cleared his throat 
and said, “If you could, now, I would ap- 
preciate it if you could give me a total price 
for the items that do not have a check be- 
side them.” He pointed with his finger to 
the small checks made by Doctor Gonzalez. 
“These are items, you see, that we can get 
along without if we have to. And it seems 
as if we'll have to, for we don’t have enough 
to cover everything.” 

The owner took off his horn-rimmed 
glasses. “Well, Elder, just how much do 
you have?” he asked. 

Elder Robinson swallowed. He was em- 
barrassed to say that he had only 875 pesos. 

Mr. De Ruiz thought for a few minutes, 
and scratched his slightly balding head. He 
took a pencil from a pocket and made some 
figures on a piece of paper. Then he called 
the stock boy from the back room. 

Elder Robinson listened wonderingly. He 
heard Mr. De Ruiz say to the boy, “Son, get 
some big boxes and start packing these 
items.” 

“All of them, sir?” questioned the boy. 

“All of them, son. Everything on the list.” 
The boy took the paper and started for the 
stock room. 

Elder Robinson was almost afraid to ask 
what was going on. But he didn’t have to, for 
the owner said quietly, “You give me your 
875 pesos. The boy will have all your items 

To page 17 
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From Indian Fighter to Saint 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


_ emecseagie when the great books of 
heaven are opened, Mr. Hartley will 
know who she was. For this young girl will 
have her name written there, I know she 
will. 

When William Hartley first came to know 
her, he was living in Leadville, Colorado, 
working in the mines of the fabulous 
H. A. W. Tabor. He was staying in a board- 
ing house near the mines and he had to 
listen again and again to the tales of how 
Tabor got his money, for every miner knew 
it by heart. 

The man was just a stonecutter with an 
ordinary education when he was young, but 
he had a mind as sharp as a tack. Now he 
owned all this mining land and besides 
that, 4,600,000 acres of grazing land in Col- 
orado alone, to say nothing of 75,000 acres 
of copper lands in Texas, and 400 square 
miles of land down in Honduras. People 
said he was the largest landowner in the 
world. 

“Some folks have all the luck,” Bill would 
mutter to one of his buddies as they trudged, 
bone-tired, to the boarding house to eat and 
sleep. They did not pay much attention to 
who worked at the boarding house, for 
their interests were in other things—and not 
very honorable things, either. For many a 
man would take his weekly pay and lose it 
over a gambling table that same day and 
have not a thing to use the rest of the week. 
Men were killed over such swift losses. 
And stern-faced men dealt quickly and ter- 
ribly with horse thieves and men who 
cheated at cards. It was a bad place to be. 

But in the boarding house, like an island 
of peace in a stormy sea, was the young 
girl, Mamie, who had been hired to wash 
the dishes, and make up the beds, and tidy 
the house. She was not particularly pretty, 
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Mamie wasn’t, but she had a good look 
about her. She was about fourteen, with 
long, light-brown hair that she kept in neat 
braids down her back. She had a pure look 
on her face so that if there was rough talk 
at the table someone was sure to say, “Be 
still, can’t you? Mamie is coming with the 
rolls.” 

Mamie did not say much, but when she 
did talk, it was worth something. She did 
not engage in the free “give and take” that 
some of the girls did, and they felt awed 
at her, as if she was someone special. But 
that was not all. 

On Saturday, Mamie did not serve at the 
breakfast table. She did not show up at 
noon, either. Nor yet at night, when the 
miners came in a little ahead of time for 
supper, so they could get to the dance hall 
early. Always Saturday night Mamie was not 
there. Once, Chet Bargles asked Mrs. Tur- 
line where on earth she went. 

“Where’s Mamie, every Sat'day, Miz Tur- 
line?” he asked. Mrs. Turline snorted. 

“You'd think some people would be more 
grateful, wouldn’t you?” she asked Chet 
pointedly. “Here, Pa went to Barry Village 
and found this girl, her Pa and Ma dead, 
lookin’ for work, and he hires her, but finds 
out she won't on any account work on Sat'day. 
Ever hear the beat of it? And she won't, 
either. No matter how busy we get, she 
won't. She says it’s wrong. But I will say 
this, she is better than any other girl w 
got on other days, and it does give the res 
of us a little rest, with her workin’ on Sun- 
day, for she can turn out the work of two 
of the others.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Bill walked into the room, determined to question 
this queer girl who read the Bible all day Saturday. 
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Black Ete 


By VIVIAN G. ROSS 
(With apologies to Eugene Field) 


Smilingly put them there. 





The little black Bible is covered with dust 
As still in its place it stays; 

And the Sabbath School Quarterly's never been mussed— 
"Neath the Bible it passes the days. 


Time was when the little black Bible was new, 
And the lesson was folded with care, 
And that was the time when their owner proud 


“Now, I'll be back very soon," he said, 
“To read and study with you!" 

So hurrying off to his daily chores 
He worked till the day was through. 


But when he was finished he quite forgot 
There were other things to do. 

Oh, the hours are many, the days are long, 
But the two little Books are true! 


Aye, faithful, forgotten, bewildered they stay, 
Each in the same old place, 

Awaiting the touch of a friendly hand, 
The smile of a happy face. 


And they wonder, while waiting these long hours through 
‘Neath the dust, on the table bare: 

What has become of the smiling friend 
Who long ago laid them there? 











“Well, what are you grumbling about, 
then?” Bill demanded. “You can’t work the 
girl around the clock.” 

“Well, I just want you to go and look in 
the parlor,” Mrs. Turline said, lowering her 
voice. “I declare, it would give me the 
creeps to sit like she does and read the Bible 
all day long. It’s not natural, and I’m afraid 
she’s touched in the head.” 

Bill and his friend put their heads around 
the door in Mrs. Turline’s parlor, and sure 
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enough, there sat Mamie, dressed in a neat 
pleated dress of red material, looking as 
pretty as a picture. She had a Bible in her 
hand, and was turning the pages, and read- 
ing. Bill made bold to go in and talk with 

her. 
“What doin’, Mamie? Aren’t you well?” 
The girl looked up with a smile that 
seemed to transform her whole face. “Oh, 
hello, Mr. Hartley. Yes, I’m well. And I 
To page 18 














Are you willing to be taught by an old hen or a blind mule? 


WHY FINGERS AND TOES? 


By BERT 


Two boys in one of my schools long ago 
injured their right hands so badly they 
could not use them to write their lessons. 
In language class every day, I required all 
the students to write several sentences. 

When I came by Tom’s desk he was do- 
ing nothing, on account of his sore hand. 
But when I came to Dick’s desk he was do- 
ing his best to write his lesson with his left 
hand. He was not doing a very good job of 
it, but he was trying. It would take more 
than a lame right hand to stop Dick. 

Need I tell you that I do not know what 
became of Tom, but I could tell you some 
very nice things about Dick? 

I went to a fair long ago. A man there 
couldn’t write with either hand—he didn’t 
have any. But he could write, and did it so 
nicely that people paid him to write name 
cards for them. 





RHOADS 


He asked me my name and wrote it on a 
card for me and did a better job than I 
have ever been able to do with both my 
hands. He held his pen with his toes. 

Arch Lincoln lost his feet—they were 
frozen in a winter storm on a cattle ranch. 
That left him just his two hands. What 
music he gave us with them! I had always 
considered the banjo an instrument of tor- 
ture; but Arch with his banjo made me 
think of heaven. Instead of mourning over 
lost feet, he learned to make a wonderful 
use of his hands. 

In the great Northwest years ago a wheat 
farmer saw the hot dry winds scorch and 
destroy his crop; but in his field he discov- 
ered one stalk that stood up sturdy and 
alone. While all the other wheat died, this 
lonely stalk developed a mature head. The 
farmer took the kernels from that head and 
planted them the next year in his garden. 
He hoped to develop a new type of wheat 
that would grow in dry places. He knew it 
would be a tremendous help to other farm- 
ers. Year after year he planted the seed 
from this wheat. Finally he had a peck of 
seed. 

Then sickness forced him to leave the 
farm. Everything he had was sold at an auc- 
tion, and this peck of wheat came up for 
sale. A wealthy man heard about it and 
sent a special agent to the auction. 

When the bidding got to the $100 mark 
there were only two bidders left—a wheat 
farmer and the special agent. The auction- 
eer was about to declare the wheat sold to 
the agent when the agent asked the farmer 


The hen walked across the brown sugar. Everywhere 
she put her muddy feet, the sugar turned white. 
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why he didn’t bid again. “I cannot afford 
to pay any more,” the farmer said. The 
agent replied, “You bid again and I will 
give you the extra money you need. I want 
you to have this wheat.” Later he explained 
to the farmer, “I did not come to buy the 
wheat for myself. | came to make sure it 
was bought by a wise farmer who would 
continue to grow it year by year until there 
was enough seed to supply all the farmers 
who have to grow wheat in the dry part of 
the country.” 

Farmers usually sow a bushel of wheat to 
the acre. Twenty bushels is a good yield 
per acre. So that peck may easily have be- 
come five bushels the next year, and the fol- 
lowing year one hundred, and so on up to 
the millions—all from one little stalk that 
many farmers would not have noticed. 

Time would fail me to tell how an old 
hen walked across some brown sugar that 
was drying in the sun. No one knew before 
this how to make brown sugar white. But 
everywhere this hen put her muddy feet, the 


sugar turned white. Somebody who didn’t 
carry his eyes around in his pocket and who 
was willing to let an old hen be his teacher, 
found that mud, clay mud, could make brown 
sugar white. 

Then there was another wheat farmer in 
trouble. This one had spent everything he 
had, trying to raise wheat in the great 
Northwest. He was “broke” and was about 
to give up and return to his old home in the 
East penniless. Then he saw some footprints 
his old, blind mule had made in his field. I 
every footprint the seed had grown up an 
produced wheat. 

He said, “That gives me an idea. The 
seed grew where the mule stepped on it and 
packed the earth firmly around it. I'll try 
once more. Ill buy a packer that will do the 
work of a thousand mules.” He stayed, and 
prospered. 

The world has been blessed again and 
again by people who can use their fingers, 
toes, eyes, and ears—people who can be 
taught by old hens or blind mules. 








The Legs in the Trunk 
From page 3 


Tucker said, and dropped the lid over the 
sprawling legs and arms. 

As he did so, a car passed by. 

At Arlington the boys got out and set to 
work, and soon it was time to pile back in. 
But everyone was so happy with their suc- 
cess that a little crowding did not seem un- 
comfortable. 

“Knock, knock.” 

Just after Mr. Tucker had got back to his 
house, a heavy rap sounded at the front 
door. 

“One of the boys must have left some- 
thing in the car,” he thought as his wife 
flung the door wide open. But it was not a 
student that stood there! A six-foot Texas 
Ranger in Stetson hat and polished boots, 
and a sheriff with a holster-padded hip 
filled the doorway and solemnly eyed Mr. 
Tucker. 

“Well, er, what’s up?” asked Mr. Tucker, 
more than a little nervous. 

“Mr. Tucker.” The words rolled from the 
ranger’s mouth like the roar of gentle thun- 
der. “May we speak to you privately?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Tucker, surprised 
but trying to keep calm. The officers ush- 
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ered him out to the sheriff's car at the curb. 

“Mr. Tucker, you work for the College 
Press here in Keene, don’t you?” the ranger 
asked when Mr. Tucker was settled in the 
back seat. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You did work at the Voice of Prophecy 
in Los Angeles, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You arrived Friday, the 20th of Novem- 
ber and spent that weekend with friends in 
Dallas?” 

“Yes, sit.” 

“There is no use to screen out any infor- 
mation, Mr. Tucker, for we have just com- 
pleted a radioed circuit of information 
about you through Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
and Glendale—where our police visited the 
Voice of Prophecy for your case history— 
and then through Dallas and Cleburne to 
your residence here in Keene. 

“This evening,’ the Texas Ranger cong 
tinued, “you were at the junction of High- 
ways 1187 and 81 at 6:58 P.M.” 

By this time Mr. Tucker was wondering 
if these officers even knew how many slices 
of bread he had eaten for supper. He 
wanted to laugh. But sitting in the back seat 
of a sheriff's car with four pairs of handcuffs 
on the floor, two large rings at one’s feet, 








and guns bristling everywhere did not seem 
the appropriate place for laughter. So Mr. 
Tucker answered solemnly, “Yes, sir. But 
I'd like to know what this is all about.” 

“I hate to tell you, Mr. Tucker,” said the 
sheriff, “for since I came to this section of 
the country in 1937, I have never been 
called to Keene or to this Adventist college 
to investigate a crime. Although Keene is 

ituated in one of the worst crime areas of 
> United States, it has always been a 
model city with no criminal incidents. 

“Tonight we have been called off a stolen 
car case in Waco because of a hot murder 
report in Keene. 

“It has been reported that there is a 
corpse in the trunk of your car, Mr. Tucker. 
We would like to have you make a state- 
ment, and then we will examine your car 
trunk.” 

“It was this way, officer,” began Mr. 
Tucker. “Ten students piled into my car to 
do missionary—that is, er, well, we call it 





“Yes, go on. We know all about your In- 
gathering work,” interrupted the sheriff 
with a wave of his hand. 

“Two boys got into the trunk to relieve 
crowding,” Mr. Tucker continued. “After a 
bit I stopped at the side of the road to see 
how they were getting on. Just as I closed 
the lid down over their legs to keep out the 
cold, a car passed by. I suppose that’s the 
one that sent you the report. We had a fine 
trip, and, well, that’s all I know to tell. The 
boys are home in bed now, I guess, if you 
want to check.” 

It was appropriate now for a big laugh. 

The officers joined in heartily and then 
apologized. 

“I thought there must be something 
wrong with the report as soon as I heard 
the word ‘Keene,’” said the Texas Ranger. 
But the driver of that passing car had been 
sure the legs he had seen belonged to a 
corpse instead of to a very lively sixteen- 


e student doing missionary work. 


A Clinic in Veracruz 
From page 11 


ready in a few minutes. It’s for a good cause 
—a very good cause.” 

Elder Robinson tried to say Thank you, 
but somehow the words didn’t seem good 


enough. He smiled happily, and soon every- 
thing was ready to go. 

“The Lord works in miraculous ways,” 
he told his wife that evening as they sat by 
the fireplace. “I never cease to be thankful 
for the wonders He performs.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “And I’m so happy to 
know He has chosen us to play a small part 
in fulfilling His plans.” 

“That's right. I met Dr. Gonzalez through 
Ingathering. Now he has promised to do- 
nate his services. And today I was able to 
get all the equipment for the clinic at about 
half price. The Lord certainly does bless 
our efforts, doesn’t He?” 

“All the pieces fall into place and fit to- 
gether like a puzzle,” said Mrs. Robinson, 
reverently. 

“Yes, and the answer this time is a clinic 
in Veracruz, thanks be to God.” 


Escape From Siberia 
From page 8 


“Is there anyone in the room who is 
educated and can read this Chinese book?” 

“I can,” replied one of the men, stepping 
forward. 

“Then you can begin right here,” said 
John, opening the book to the Gospel of 
Mark, “and read the words of this story to 
the people.” 

The people listened carefully. John lay 
down on the brick platform and made a 
pillow of his shoes. 

The room was quiet except for the pleas- 
ant voice of the man who was reading. John 
couldn’t tell what he was saying, for he 
didn’t understand the language. But the 
people could and were listening closely. 
Left alone at last, John slept. Many other 
times, on his journey he brought out the 
Bible when he needed to sleep! 

Winter settled down over the country. 
The weather became colder and colder. Ice 
on the rivers grew thicker. No longer did 
John find it necessary to cross the rivers 
over the bridges where watchful guards 
were on duty. When the banks permitted 
it, he slipped down onto solid ice and made 
his way across safely. But even in the vil- 
lages he occasionally saw Russian soldiers. 

Climbing the bank of a river outside one 
village, he was seen by a Russian soldier 
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who followed him into the town. John 
knew there was a rule that forbade any Rus- 
sian to enter a Manchurian public building 
or place of business while in uniform. So he 
turned into the first eating house he saw and 
left the soldier standing outside. Although 
he knew he might be captured when he left 
the building, he ate with relish the hot food 
set before him. Finishing the meal, he cau- 
tiously left the building, but saw no more of 
the soldier, who had grown tired of waiting. 

Down the street he walked, out through 
the gate, ever onward, ever southward. 
(To be continued) 





From Indian Fighter to Saint 
From page 14 


know it must seem queer to you, but today 
is the Sabbath, Mr. Hartley. My father 
and my mother kept this day, for it is the 
one that the Bible teaches is the Sabbath 
of the Lord. I promised them when they 
died, that I would never break the Sabbath. 
I never have. And I never will.” 

William came in and sat gingerly on the 
edge of one of Mrs. Turline’s stuffed chairs. 
He felt terribly sorry for the poor little girl. 
So deceived and so deluded, he thought, that 
she felt she had to be different from every 
other girl in the whole place, and all be- 
cause of the funny notions her parents 
had handed to her on their deathbead. It 
wasn't right for parents to hamstring their 
children on their deathbed, he reasoned. 
It wasn’t right, at all. It was pure wicked and 
a shame. 

“Listen, Mamie,” he said kindly. “Your 
father and mother meant to do all right 
by ye, I know they did. But it’s not so, not 
a word of it. Why, everybody in Leadville 
that has a grain of sense knows that Sunday 
is the Lord’s day. And the world keeps it, 
for I am sure that something or the other 
was nailed on the cross, and I don’t know 
just what, but I know it will be all right for 
you to keep Sunday, from now on.” 

The girl laughed and was as sweet as a 
mountain rose to poor old Bill Hartley. She 
got up, and pulled a chair close to him, 
for all the world as if he was her pa, and be- 
gan to show old Bill texts in the Bible to 
show that the right day was Saturday. He 
really got his foot into it. He could not 
escape her, and the first thing he knew, he 
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had missed the gambling and saved a lot 
more money for the week than he usually 
did. When he finally got out of the parlor, 
he told everybody he met, “That girl's de- 
ceivin’. You think she is young and inex- 
perienced, but let me tell you, she knows 
her Scriptur’, and there is no use for even 
a preacher to argue her down. She got me 
pure convinced that the whole world is 
keepin’ the wrong day. And I'd swear the 
are, for she has more tricks up her steev@) 
than I have cards sometimes, if I’m not 
playin’ straight. Don’t get in an argument 
with her. She'll worst ye like a house afire.” 
And though Bill Hartley tried to shake 
off the influence of the young girl named 
Mamie, her life influenced his, as his, later 
on, influenced thousands of others. And 
later, too, the simple truth she started him 
thinking about changed his ugly, unholy 
life into one of the greatest good. Yet he 
could not remember her name. Nor did she 
know, and won't till the last great day, the 
good her pure life did. He only knew she was 
Mamie, a girl in Leadville, who was able 
to give a reason for the hope that was in her. 


Now let’s go back and find out some more 
about Bill Hartley. 

Bill was born in a small town in central 
Indiana, the youngest son of a large family 
that lived in a rambling house on the edge 
of the town. His father was a_ tinsmith. 

Life drummed on, not too hard, not too 
easy, till one fall day mother died. It was 
the first time Bill ever saw death. And it 
was so terrible that he could not sleep for 
days, for he knew so little about it. He 
asked pa where ma was, and pa, as much at 
sea as he, said that he reckoned she was 
in heaven, at least he thought so, for ma 
was good, though none of them went to 
church, or even pretended to be religious. 
Shortly after that conversation Bill was in 
a room with several people who didn’t know 
he was there. He heard someone talking 
about death, in a way that made him wan 
to run and scream. 

It was Barry Blodgett, the blacksmith 
who did some preaching on the side, who 
was talking to one of the neighbors. 

“Pitiful, isn’t it, that Miz Hartley won't 
get to go to heaven,” Barry was saying. “No, 
of course she won't fer neither she nor any 
of her family has been inside of a church 
for years.” Bill slipped out of the room, and 
wondered. But the funeral sermon com- 











forted him a little. For the preacher said 
that ma was in heaven right then looking 
over the edge at them and smiling, and it 
was a pity they could not see her. He was a 
little bit comforted, but not much. It did 
not seem, well, real, and when he stood by 
the grave and saw the neighbor men let the 
box down into the ground, he knew in his 
heart that his mother was down in that hole 
in the ground at the Parker Cemetery. Some 
way he could not get away from that. 

It was only a few days after that when pa 
came home grinning sheepishly and told 
him and the others he was going to get 
married again. 

A few days later, that is what happened. 
Blanche Adkins came to cook in mother’s 
stewpans and to use the carpet sweeper ma 
had saved up trading stamps three years to 
get. With her coming, the older children 
went. But because Bill was only twelve, he 
stayed home. 

It wasn’t a happy home now, for Blanche 
did not know how things ought to be, and 
she was forever telling Bill to stay out of 
school and churn, or sweep, or help her 
with the washing. 

By the time Bill was fourteen, he went to 
live with his older sister Lettie, who was 
married, and there he stayed working in the 
store with Lettie’s husband, till he was six- 
teen. 

Then because he felt he had no one who 
cared very much except Lettie, he told her 
one day not to worry, but he was going to 
go out and see the world. Lettie cried and 
begged him not to go, but Bill was a foolish 
boy, for he did not realize what the world 
held and what meanness and wickedness 
he would encounter. Little did he realize 
how many times he would wish and wish 
and wish again that he was back with his 
gentle sister. 

Out he went, with twelve dollars in his 
pocket—which was as much then as fifty 
would be today. He worked on farms and 
rode on lumber wagons, and split wood 


T carried water, and even washed dishes, 


» that when he got to the State of Colorado 
he still had his twelve dollars, with a dollar 
or two besides, and he was proud of himself. 

Then, because he had a secret idea that 
he would like to be a cowboy, he headed 
north for the State of Wyoming, and his 
luck still held. When he got into the great 
plains, he still had his twelve dollars, and 
was gradually adding to it. With that, he 





“SHOWERS" 

April 

5. Job 42:2 God is all-powerful 

6. Ps. 72:6 God shall revive His people 

7. Ps. 147:8 God prepares the rain 

8. Matt. 5:45 God sends rain on just and unjust 

9. Prov. 25:14 A boaster is like a cloud without 
rain 

10. Prov. 27:2. Let another man praise you 

11. Ps. 13535 The Lord is great 








became too proud of himself, and thought 
anyone could make out if he was determined 
enough. 

Not long after Bill reached Wyoming he 
joined the Army. (He lied about his age.) 
To the end of his life, he never forgot his 
frightful adventures, for he found himself 
almost immediately in the middle of terrible 
fighting. 

He was put under General George Crook, 
who fought in ever so many battles of the 
Civil War. After the war the general was 
sent to fight the Indians out West. Bill had 
to go with him. 

Those were fearful days, for the West was 
opening up to settlers, and it must be made 
safe or it could not be settled. When the 
Sioux and Cheyenne Indians went on the 
warpath General Crook attacked them in 
the awful battle of Powder River. Bill was 
there, just sixteen years old, and scared to 
death. Next the soldiers went to Tongue 
River and destroyed 125 camps of the 
enemy. He would show these Indians, Gen- 
eral Crook said, what it felt like to have 
their homes destroyed, as they had been do- 
ing to the helpless settlers. 

But the worst experience of all was the 
battle of the Rosebud. The maddened In- 
dians massed their forces and crushed Gen- 
eral Custer, but Crook received enforce- 
ments and fought back so vigorously that by 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference * 


Theme for second quarter: "Famous Victories in the Bible" 


I|—The Victory of Abraham 


Over Four Kings 


(APRIL 11) 


MeEMoryY VERSE: “Blessed be the most high 
God, which hath delivered thine enemies into 
thy hand” (Genesis 14:20). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the battle and its outcome, 
in Genesis 14. Go over the memory verse 
several times. Who said these words? Con- 
tinue committing the verse to memory each 
day as you study the lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 
The Rebellion of the Five Kings 


Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 


When Abraham and Lot on their return 
journey from Egypt came to the country 
around Bethel, they found that they would have 
to separate. Their servants were quarreling 
among themselves about pasturage rights for 
the sheep and cattle. These quarrels distressed 
Abraham, who was a man of peace; so he sug- 
gested that they separate, and he generously 
gave Lot the first choice of the country he 
would like to settle in. Lot chose the rich and 
fertile valley land and Abraham took the hill 
country. Lot pitched his tents toward the city of 
Sodom, and Abraham later moved to Hebron 
and erected an altar to the Lord there. 

Just before this time, four kings from cities 
in the direction of Mesopotamia had come to the 
country of Canaan and attacked five of the kings 
who ruled over the cities there, including 
Sodom, near where Lot had settled. You can 
find where the battlefield was, in verse 3. 

The four kings were victorious over the 
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Canaanitish kings, and succeeded in making 
them pay tribute to them. Verse 4, first part will 
tell you for how long these kings paid tribute 
to the eastern powers. 

Perhaps the tribute was heavy or perhaps 
they had lost their fear of their conquerors, but 
they grew tired of paying tribute. Find in the 
last part of verse 4 what they did in the 
thirteenth year. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 132, pars. 1, 2; p. 133, par. 3 

THINK of the unselfishness of Abraham’s 
character in letting Lot have first choice, when 
he, as the older man, was entitled to it. 

Pray to be ready to give way to the prefer- 
ences of others. 


MONDAY 
The Battle 


Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 

The year after the refusal of the Canaanitish 
kings to pay tribute, the eastern kings, deter 
mined to keep them in submission, took action! 
Find which of the four kings was the leader, 
in verse 5. 

They came down through the country east of 
the Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, and the Dead Sea, 
conquering the tribes who inhabited this coun- 
try; they turned northwest and smote the 
Horites in Mount Seir, then went down to the 
wilderness country of Paran in the south and 
turned north again into the country of the 
Amalekites and the Amorites. Look in verse 8 
and find who came out to meet the invaders 
here in an attempt to repel them. 








So the five kings joined forces in an attempt 
to drive off the four invading kings. The last 


part of verse 8 will tell you where they 
gathered to battle. 
The vale of Siddim is believed by Bible 


scholars to be the southern part of the Dead 
Sea. Although the northern part of the sea is 
very deep, the southern part is seldom more 
than fifteen feet deep, and evidence points to 
the fact that it was once dry land. It was here, 
apparently, that the battle took place. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 134, par. 4 


THINK about how much hardship the greed 
es the invading armies brought. 


PRAY to be content with what you have. 


TUESDAY 
Lot Taken Prisoner 


Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 


It looked as though the invading kings under 
Chedorlaomer were going to have an easy 
victory over the Canaanitish kings. You can 
read about their defeat, in verse 10. 

The “slimepits” were probably wells of as- 
phalt. Asphalt still rises to the surface of the 
Dead Sea over the supposed site of the battlefield 
of Siddim, where the kings fought. 

While the defeated Canaanites fled for refuge 
to the mountains, the invaders were looting their 
cities. Find which two cities are mentioned as 
having suffered, in verse 11. 

Lot, whose home was in Sodom, did not 
escape the fate of the rest of the inhabitants of 
the city. Look in verse 12 and see what 
happened to him and to his possessions. 

But Abraham, in his peaceful home in the 
groves of Mamre, was safe from all this slaugh- 
ter and pillage. His wisdom in choosing a home- 
site away from the cities was now apparent. 

THINK how Lot had exposed himself to 
danger by associating with people of the world. 

Pray to keep away from worldly influences. 
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Morning and evening, Abraham offered sacrifice and 
worshiped. Are we as faithful in worship as he was? 


WEDNESDAY 
Abraham to the Rescue 


Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 


News soon reached Abraham of the tragedy 
that had befallen his nephew Lot. Although 
Lot had shown ingratitude to his uncle in days 
gone by, Abraham held no grudge against him. 
He was full of concern for his fate in the hands 
of the invaders. Immediately he took action. 
Look in verse 14 and find whom he organized 
into an army. 

These 318 servants were only a little force 
compared with the army of the invaders, but 
Abraham had God on his side. The victors were 
so sure of themselves that Abraham was able 
to take them unawares. Abraham’s men ap- 
proached them by night, and they were so 
divided as to come upon the enemy from 
different directions. Read about the victory 
Abraham’s small army gained, in verse 15. 

“The king of Elam was slain, and his panic- 
stricken forces were utterly routed.”—Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 135. 

Abraham returned from the pursuit in tri- 
umph. Not only had he put the invaders to 
flight but he had recovered the captives—in- 
cluding Lot and the stolen goods. Read about 
his return, in verse 16. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 136, par. 1. 

THINK of Abraham’s courage 
the invaders, even 
greatly outnumbered. 

Pray to put your trust in Christ for victory in 
your battles of life. 


THURSDAY 
Abraham Refuses a Reward 


Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 

What a homecoming that was! You can read 
about Abraham’s victorious return, in verse 17. 

Melchizedek, the priest-king, also came out to 
meet him, and blessed him with the words of 
the memory verse. Read them in verses 19 and 
20. 

It was the custom after a military victory 
to share the spoils, and the king of Sodom, 
acknowledging Abraham as the hero of the 
campaign, asked merely for the captives whom 
the patriarch had brought back, and urged 
Abraham to take all the booty. He was surprised 
at Abraham’s reply to this suggestion. Find 
what it was, in verses 22 to 24. 

God’s guiding hand was in all this. It was His 
purpose for Abraham, whose family were the 
only God-worshipers in the land, to be a witness 
to these heathen people. Up until the time of 
the invasion, Abraham’s religion had been a 
subject of ridicule. Now they had to acknowl- 
edge that Abraham was a hero and that a 
religion which made him give up what was his 
by right was a superior religion. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets 
p. 135, par. 2. 

THINK of the will power it must have taken 
for Abraham to refuse to become rich through 
his conquests. 

Pray to have the same unselfish spirit that 
Abraham showed. 


in attacking 
though his forces were 


FRIDAY 


Answer these questions to review the lesson. 
Look up the references if you are uncertain of 
the answers: 

1. When Abraham and Lot returned from 
Egypt, where did each choose to settle? (Sun- 
day’s assignment.) 

2. What trouble arose in the land where Lot 
settled? (Genesis 14:8.) 
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3. What was the cause of this warfare? 
(Genesis 14:4, 5.) 

4. What was the immediate result of the 
battle between the four kings of the east and 
the five Canaanitish kings? (Genesis 14:10, 11.) 
5. What happened to Lot during this battle? 
(Genesis 14:12.) 

6. What did Abraham do when a messenger 
came to tell him about Lot’s fate? (Genesis 
14:14.) 

7. What was the result of Abraham’s cam- 
paign? (Genesis 14:15, 16.) 

8. What did Melchizedek, the priest-king of 
Salem, say to Abraham on his victorious return? 
(Genesis 14:19, 20.) 

9. How did the king of Sodom seek to honor 
the victor? (Genesis 14:17, 21.) 

10. What was Abraham’s reply to this gener- 
our offer? (Genesis 14:22-24.) 

11. What effect did this gesture have upon 
the people of the heathen country of Canaan? 
(Thursday’s assignment.) 

12. What lesson does this story have for us 
as we live among people of the world? 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, The 
Bible Story, vol. 1, pp. 152-155. 





From Indian Fighter to Saint 
From page 19 


May of that year all the fighting tribes had 
yielded. 

Bill hated the Indian wars. Someone 
asked him afterward if he ever saw Crazy 
Horse, the Sioux chieftain, and if he thought 
he had killed any Indians. He replied, “I 
don’t know, I don’t know. I did see Crazy 
Horse, yes, and I saw too many Indians for 
my health. They came at me so fast, and 
everything happened so fast I couldn’ tell 
what I did or didn’t do. Likely I didn’t, I 
was so scared I doubt if I could have hit 
Pike’s Peak if I had aimed straight at it.” 

Four years in the Army was enough. Bill 
was all too glad when his enlistment was 
over. Lettie had moved to Portland, Oregon, 
and Bill felt a sudden desire to see her, for 
she had been more than good to him. He 
stayed with her for a month, telling so many 
tales of his adventures that Henry, her 
husband, declared it was as good as a circus 
to hear Bill, when he got wound up and 


started. He told funny things, too. He told 
of seeing Indian squaws, who loved to ride, 
get on a train at one station, then wait pa- 
tiently, maybe a day, till a train would 
come to take them back. “All that trouble 
to ride a train,’ he would laugh. 

Bill often went down to the docks at 
night. He liked to wander along the water- 
front and see the ships loading lumber. The 
smell of the wood, the busy activity, and the 


groaning stevedores, hoisting ee 


loads, fascinated him. 

One evening he watched a boat about to 
sail. The uproar was tremendous. The 
lights along the wharf were flaring and 
dim, and the water reflected them in bob- 
bling shadows. He noticed that the men 
were about to pull up the gangplank, when 
there was a shout. 

“Wait for me, Bos’n,”’ a man was shout- 
ing. “I got one, and I'll get another, if I 
can.” A figure loomed out of the fog, pull- 
ing a man that looked as if he was _ half 
asleep, his legs were so weak. 

“Had to give him a crack to stop his 
struggling. He didn’t want to go. Ha, ha, 
ha. Didn’t want to go to Japan, imagine!” 
The unconscious man was pushed up the 
gangplank, then shoved so that he fell 
headlong, his head striking something. Bill 
could hear him moan. 

Suddenly, Bill was afraid. He had heard 
that gangs would sometimes kidnap men, 
grabbing them right off the street, and 
force them to help sail the boats even when 
they didn’t want to. 

Bill knew he ought to flee, to run for his 
very life. But his legs were of wood, his 
knees were frozen stiff. A hand came down 
on his shoulder, clamped so tight it cut 
into his flesh. He tried to scream, he strug- 
gled. Then a terrific pain went down his 
spine, and he was out. 

(To be continued) 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 


In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have mother or dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $2 5 00 


Add mailing and insurance—l5c first book—5c each additional volume 
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. Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 





each Vol. I ( ) Vol. V ( ) 
Vol. II ( ) Vol. VI c > 
Vol. II( ) Vol. VII ( ) 


Vol. IV(_) Vol. VIII 
Vol. IX ( ) @ $2.00 each : 
Postage and Insurance 
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BEN ABA, the Camel, No. 5—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1959 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. That night as the men were sleeping in their 
camp the camel that had been treated cruelly sniffed 
around among them till he found his master. 2. Then 
he trampled on the sleeping man, picked him up in 
his teeth, and shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 











3. The camp was roused and the killer was soon 
caught and tied securely. The men would have shot 
him, but there was no other camel to take his load, 
and there was another day’s journey for them. He 
was loaded in the morning and watched all day. 























4. When the Arabs reached their village the killer 
was shot and butchered. The law required a life for 
a life. 5. To Jews the meat of the camel is unclean 
according to the Levitical law, but Arabs have no 
such scruples and use it as a staple food. 6. The skin 


was removed, staked out, and salted, for to the Arab 
the camel is what the bison was to the American In- 
dian. All of it found some use. In the harsh economy 
of the desert nothing could be wasted, and even the 
bones were used as tools and in place of ivory. 
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7. When cured, the hide was made into harnesses, 
saddles, shoes, water bags, and many other items 
that were important to the Arabs. 8. When the cam- 
els were not on a journey Ben Aba and the others had 
an easy life wandering around in the desert and 
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browsing. Another young camel Ben Aba played with 
was Sied, son of the master’s prize racing camel. 
9. The fast camels, known by several names, are as 
different from the heavy freight camels as race horses 
are from the clumsy plow horses once used on farms. 








